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INTRODUCTION TO JANE D’ARC. 


Aone the extraérdi y events that are record. 
ed in history, few can equal those that respect the 


heroine of this story. They are recorded with all 
the gravity of other historical events by the sagest 
historians and annalists of the times. The facts in- 
deed are incontestible ; and no one has ever doubted 
that fhe was the immediate cause of that astonifh- 
ing revolution in the affairs of France, which ter- 
minated in the establifhment of Charles vir. on the 
throne of his ancestors, and the total expulsion of 
the Englifh from that kingdom. At the time this 
heroine first made her appearance, so low was the 
power of the Dauphin, that not a single place be- 
longed to him but thestown of Orleans alone, which 
was then§{closely besieged by the Englifh; nor did 
there appear the smallest human probability that 
ever he could procure an army strong enough to 
raise the siege of that city, on which alone his all 
depended. In what manner this simple girl contrix 
YOL. xiv, LL 
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buted to bring about such an unexpected revolution 
will be learnt from the memoir that follows, which 
has been sent to the Editor by an ingenious corres- 
pondent, to whom he lies under very great obliga- 
tions for this and former favours. 


MEMOIRS OF JANE D’ARC, SIRNAMED THE MAID or ORLEANS. 


“ Dauphin, I am by birth a fhepherd’s daughter, 

“* My wit untrain’d in any kind of art. 

“ Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleas’d 

“ To fhine on my contemptible estate : 

“ Lo! whilst I waited on my tender lambs, 

“ And to sun’s parching heat display’d my cheeks, 

“* God’s mother deigned to appear to me: 

“ And in a vision full of majesty 

“* Will’d me to learn my true vocation, 

“ And free my country from calamity ; 

“ Her aid the promis’d and afsur’d succefs. 

** In complete glory the revealed herself! 

** And whereas I was black and swart before, 
With those clear rays which fhe infus’d on me, 
That beauty am I blefsed with which you see. 
Afk me what question thou cans’t pofsible, 
And I will answer unpremeditated : 

My courage try by combat, if thou dars’t, 

And thou jhalt find that I exceed my sex. 

Resolve on this: thou fhalt be fortunate, 

If thou receive me for thy warlike mate.” 
‘SHaKeEsPEARE, Henry VI. Part tst. Act 1, Sc. 2. 


Jane D’Arc was born at Donremy, a hamlet of the 
parith of Greux, upon the Meuse, near Vaucouleurs ; 
her father’s name was James d’Arc, her mother’s 
Ysabella Romé. Her education was proportioned to 
the mediocrity of her parent’s fortune, and little is 
known of her infancy ; for the did seem destined to 
act the part fhe afterwards performed. She left 
her parents at an early age; and void of experience, 
offered herself as servant to an inn, not knowing 
how fatal such places are to virtue and chastity: 
fhe however preserved both; and as fhe had a 
strength and courage*above her years and sex, the 
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employed herself in the stables, and her amuse- 
ment was when fhe rode the horses to water, to 
exercise them well afterwards. This was her riding 
school; and fhe was such an excellent horse-wo- 
man, that when fhe joined the army there was 
not any officer that could manage his horse with 
more addrefs. Jane was very handsome; and the 
violent exercises fhe had accustomed herself to had 
given her that complexion and health that animate 
beauty. With so much to charm, it was not pof- 
sible for Jane to want alover. She had one; but 
history has not named him, who upon some answers 
from her, which he interpreted according to his 
wifhes, summoned her before the officialité at Toul, 
in order to force her to marry him. Jane appeared, 
and answered with so much candour and good 
sense, that her lover lost his cause. He strove after- 
wards to continue his pursuit; but Jane would not 
listen to him: and in order to get rid of him, return. 
edto her father. This was the period when the first 
thought of her mifsion ; and it arose from all the 
news fhe had heard of the affairs of France at the inn, 
in which places such topics are usually discufsed. 
Her imaginatiom took fire ; and fhe looked upon her- 
self as a girl destined by heaven to tear France out 
of the hands of the Englifh. Her father by dint of 
her continually talking of the visions and orders fhe 
received to go to the king of France, persuaded 
himself fhe was inspired. She accompanied her 
uncle and aunt to Vaucouleurs, where they had 
some businefs with the governor M.. Baudricourt ; 
and when they had finifhed, the said to him, ‘* Know 
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Sir Governor, that God has some time since, often 
informed and commanded ,me, that I -fhould go to 
the gentle Dauphin, who ought to be and is the 
true king of France, who will give me arms and 
soldiers, wherewith I fhall raise the siege of Or- 
leans, and lead him to be crowned at Rheims.” 
Baudricourt looked upon her as 2 madwoman, and 
answered her with contempt. Longpont, an old 
gentleman whom fhe afterwards visited, finding a 
great deal of good sense mixed with her rhapso- 
dies, did not treat her so scornfully. The affairs of 
Charles vir. were in such a desperate situation, 
that although the arm of a girl of seventeen years 
could not be of any great help, yet it was not to 
be despised. All that remained now to the king 
was the city of Orleans ; and that was warmly be- 
sieged by the Englifh. The arrival of a young girl 
that might be looked upon as sent by heaven, might 
perhaps be sufficient to re-animate their courage. 
Longpont represented all these things to the gover- 
nor of Vaucouleurs. Jane returned again in a few 
days afterwards, and said to him: ‘* In the name 
of God! you delay too long in sending me ; this 
day the gentle Dauphin has had great lofs near Or. 
leans, and worse will happen if you do not send me 
soon.”” Baudricourt having afterwards learnt that 
the French had been repulsed with lofs in attacking 
a convoy of herrings sent by the duke of Bedford *, 


* As many families in Scotland may be interested respecting some 
of their ancestors who fell at the battle of Herrings, (so called from 
tke convoy consisting chicfly of that and similar articles, it being 
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no longer made any objections ; but resolved to send 
her to the king. He gave her arms and a horse, 
which fhe mounted with so much grace and kill, 
that that alone would have been sufficient to have 


Lent,) I fhall literally transcribe from a scarce journal of the siege 
of Orleans what relates to it. 

Celuy jour de landemain, qui fut samedy, douzieme jour de Fevrier, 
——_———de Brandons, Mefsire Jean Fascot (Sir John Fastolfe) le 
bailly d’Evreux pour les Anglois, Mefsire Simon Morhier prevost de 
Paris, et plusieurs autres chevaliers et escuyers du pais d’Angleterre et 
de France, accompaignéz de quinze cens combattans tant Anglois, 
Picards, Normans, que autres gens de divers pais, amenoient environ 
trois cens charriots, &c. chargez de vivres et de plusieurs abille- 
mens de guerre, comme cannons, arcs, troufses, traicts et autre choses, 
les menans aux autres Anglois tenans le siege d’Orleans. Mais quand 
ils securent par leur espies la contenance des Frangois et cogneurent 

ue leur intentionetoit de les afsaillir ; ilss’encloyrent et firent un parc 

le leur charroz et des paux aiguz,en manniere de barrieres, laifsant 
une seule longue et etroite yfsue ou entreé etoit tellement gue par 1a 
convenoit entrer, qui les vouloit afsallir. Et ce faict se mirent en 
telle ordonnance de battaille attendans la vivre ou mourir: cémbien 
que d’echapper n’avoient gueres d’esperance, considerans leur petit 
nombre contre la multitude des Frangois: qui tous afsemblez d’un 
commun accord conclurent que nul ne descendroit des chevaux, sinon 
les archers et gens de traict qui en leur venue faisoient devoir tirer. 
Apres laquelle conclusion se mirent devant La Hire, Poton, Saudron, 
Canede, (probably Salton and Kennedy) et pleusieurs autres venans 
d’Orleans, qui etoient environ quinze cens combattans qui furent ad- 
vertis que les Anglois amenans les vivres venoient a la file, non ordon- 
mez et sans avoir nulle suspicion d’étre surprises: pourquoy ils furent 
tous d’une opinion qu’ils les afsauderoient ainsi qu’ils venoient des- 
pourvuement. Mais le comte de Clermont mande plusieurs fois et 
par divers mefsages a la Hire et autres ainsi disposans d’afsaillir leurs 
adversaires et qu’ils trouvoient en eux tant grand avantage qu’ils 
ne leur faifsent aucun afsault jusque a sa venue, et qu’ils leur 
ameneroit de trois a quatre mille combattans, moult desirans d’af- 
saulter aux Anglois. Pour l’honneur et l’amour du quel ils de laif- 
serent leur entreprise a leur trés grande deplaisance, et surtout 
de La Hire, qui demonstroit l’apparence de leur dommage entant 
que on donnoit espace aux Anglois d’eux mettre et serrer en- 
semble. Et avecquesce d’eux fortifier de paux et de charriots. Et 
ala verité La Hire et ceux de sa compagnie partis d’Orleans, etoient 
arrestez en un champ au front et tant pres les Anglois que tres legie- 
rement les avoient veux, comme est dit venir a la file et eux fortifier, 
dolens 4 merveilles de ce que les oroient afsaillir, pour la defence et 
continuel mefsages d’iceluy comte de Clermont, qui toujours s’appro- 
choit au plus qu’il ponvoit. D’autre part porta aufsi moult impaciem~ 
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imposed on the multitude. He informed the king 
of what he had done; and gave her two gentle- 
men to escort her to Tours. Their names were 
Jean de Metz, and Bertrand de Pelonge, both of the 


ment celle attente le connestable d’Ecofse. Lequel etoit pareille- 
ment venu Ia pres a tout environ quatre cens combattans, on avoit de 
Bien et vaillans hommes. Et tellement qu’ainsi qu’entre deux et 
trois heures apres midy approcherent les archers et gens de traict Fran- 
¢ois, d’eux leurs adversaires dont aucuns etoient ja saillis de leur parc, 
qu’ils contraignirent reculer tres hastivement, et eux rebouter dedans 
par force detraict, dont ils les chargerent tant espefsement qu’ils en tu- 
erent plusieurs : et ceux qui purent cchapper, s’en rentrerent dans leurs 
fortifications aveeques les autres. Pourquoy et lors quand le connes- 
table d’Ecofse voit qu’ils se tenoient ainsi serrez et rangez sans mon- 
strer semblant d’yfsir, il fut par trop grand chaleur tant desirant de 
jes vouloir afsaillir, qu’il mn toute l’ordonnance qui avoit ¢té faict 
de tous, que nulle ne descendist. Car il se mit apres sans attendre les 
autres, et A son example et pour lui ayder descendirent aufsi le Bas- 
tard d’Orleans, le Seigneur d’Orval, Medsire Guillaume Fstuard 
(Steuart) Mefsire Jean de Mailhac, Seigneur de Chateaubrun, Vi- 
comte de Bridiers, Mefsire Jean de Lesgot, (probably Scott) le Seig- 
neur de Verduran, Mefsire Loys de Rochechouart, Seigneur de Mon- 
pifsean et plusieurs autres chevaliers et escuyers avecques environ 
quatre cens combattans, sans les gens de traict, qui ja s’etoient mis a 
pied, et avoient reboutez les Anglois, et faict moult vaillamment. Mais 
peu leur valut: car quand Jes Anglois virent que la grande battaille, 
qui etoit afsez loing venoit lachement, et ne se joignoit avec le connes- 
table et les autres de pied, ils saillirent hastivement de leur parc, et 
frapperent dedans les Frangois étans 4 pied et les mirent en disarroy 
et en fuite, non pas toutes fois sans grande tuerrie: car il y mourut de 
trois a quatre cens combattans Frangois. Et outre ce les Anglois 
non saonlez de la tuerrie qu’ils avoient faicte en la place 
devant leur parc, s’espendirent hastivement par les champs chafsant 
ceux de pied tellement, qu’on voyoit bien douze de leurs etendarts 
loing l'une de l’autre par divers lieux 4 moins d’un traict d’arbalistre de 
Ia principale place ou avoit’ été la discomfiture. Parquoy la Hire, 
Poton, et plusieurs autres vaillans hommes qui moult ennuis s’en al- 
loient ainsi honteusement et s’etoient tirés ensemble pres du lieu de la 
destroufse, rafsemblerent environ soixante ou quatr€ vingts combattans 
qui les suivoient ¢4 et 14 et frapperent sur les Anglois ainsi espars, 
tellement qu’ils en tuerent plusieurs. Et certes si tous les autres Fran- 
gois feufsent ainsi retournez qe’ils firent, l"honneur et le profit du jour 
leur feust demouris : combien que paravant avoient été 1a mors et tuez 
plusieurs grand seigneurs, chevaliers, escuyers, nobles et vaillans ca- 
pitaines et chefs de guerre. Et entre lesquels y furent tuez Mefsire 
Guillaume d’ Albert, Seigneur d’Orval, Mefsire Jean Estuart connes- 
table d’Ecofse, Mefsire Guillaume Estuart son frere, le Seigneur de 
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province of Champagne ; but they made some difli- 
culties to accompany her; and indeed not without 
reason, because they would be forced to pafs very 
near the enemy in many places. As soon as Jane 
perceived their doubts and fears, the said to them, 
‘* In the name of God! lead me to the gentle Dau- 
phin, and have no fears of yourselves or of me; for 
I warrant you fhall have no hinderance or harm.” 
It is worthy of remark that fhe always called the 
king Dauphin, until he had been crowned. 

They pafsed by Auxerre and many towns in pof- 
sefsion of the Englith; as well as through countries 
under obedience to the king, though wasted by rob- 
bers, without any attack or hurt. 

She appeared before the king, drefsed-as a war. 
rior, and knew him in the midst of his courtiers, 
who attempted to deceive her ; the addrefsed her dis 


Verduran, le Seigneur de Chateaubrun, Mefsire Loys de Rochechouart, 
et Metsire Jean Chabot, avec plusieurs autres, quitousetoient de grande 
noblefse et tres renommeé vaillance. Les corps des quels Seigneurs 
furent depuis apportez 4 Orleans, et mis en sepulture dans la grand 
eglifse dicte Sainte Croix. La on se faist pour eux “beau service di- 
vine. De cette battaille echappa entre autres le Bastard d’Orleans, 
obstant ce que dés le commencement avoit été blefsé d’un traict au pied : 
parquoy deux de ses archers le tirerenta tres grande peine hors de la 
preise, le monterent a cheval, et ainsi le sauverent. Le comte de 
Llermont, qui ce jour avoit éte faict chevalier, ni toute la grofse bat- 
taille, ne firent oncque semblant de secourir les compagnons, tant par- 
ce qu’ils etoient descendus 4 pied contre la conclusion de tous, com- 
me aufsi parce qu’ilsles voyoient presque tous tuez devant eux. Mais 
sitost qu’ils appergurent gue les Anglois en etoient maitres, ils se mi- 
rent en chemin vers Orleans en quoy ne firent p2s honnestemente mais 
honteusement. Et ilseurent aisez espace d’eux en aller. Car les 
Anglois ne les chafserent pas obstant que Ja pluspart etoient a pied et 
qu’ils savoient les Francois étre plus grand nombre qu’ils n’etoient. 
Combien que tout l’honneur et le profit de la victoire en demeura aux 
Anglois, dont etoit chef pour lors Mefsire Jean Fascot (Fastolfe) 
avecques lequel etoit aufsi Mefsire Thomas Rameston qui’ parcillee 


tent avoit grand charge de gens d’armes. 
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course to him. ‘* Gentle Dauphin, it is to you 
I speak, why are you unwilling to believe me? 
I tell you that God has pity on you, your king- 
dom, and your people; for St Louis and Charle- 
magne are on their knees before him, praying in your 
behalf. Besides, I can tell you such things as 
will force you to give me credit.” She then, in the 
presence of the duc d’Alencon, the siegneur de 
Treves, Christophle de Harcourt, and Gerard 
Machet his confefsor, after having made them 
swear they would not reveal what fhe fhould tell 
the king, informed him of some particular facts 
which were only known to himself; this so much. 
surprised him, that he determined on granting her 
request ; and after taking other necefsary precau- 
tions to avoid being a dupe, resolved to furnifh her 
with a proper equipage, and send her to the afsis- 
tance of Orleans. 

During this time, the queen of Sicily, to be af- 
sured of her virtue, placed her in the hands of ma- 
trons, who, after a most scrupulous examination, 
gave their testimony so much in her favour, that 
fhe acquired and afterwards preserved the sirname 
of Maid. 

The king however judged it expedient that fhe 
fhould first be taken to Poitiers, where his parlia. 
ment then was; he himself went there ; and as they 
were conducting her, fhe inquired where they were 
taking her. Upon being told it was to Poitiers, 
She replied, ‘* In the name of God! I know I 
fhall have much to do there, but he will aid me; 
therefore in his name let us go on.” She lod. 
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ged in Poitiers at the house of one Jean Rabateau, 
and was put under the care of his wife, a woman of an 
unblemifhed character. She was drefsed asa man, and 
would not change her drefs. Many doctors in theology, 
and other learned men, afsembled at the house where 
fhe was, and upon afking them what they wanted 
with her, fhe was told that they came to her be- 
cause they heard that fhe had told the king fhe 
was an ambafsadrefs from heaven, and advanced 
many weighty reasons why fhe ought not to be be- 
lieved. They were upwards of two hours with 
her, and much astonifhed at the answers fhe made, 
and how a simple fhepherdefs could make suck pru- 
dent replies. Among them was a Carmelite doctor, 
very learned in theology, who having told her that 
the Holy Writ forbids any faith being given to such 
afsertions without other signs ; fhe replied, that fhe 
did not wifh to tempt God, but that the sign which 
God had given her, was the raising of the siege of 
Orleans, and the crowning of the king at Rheims ; 
if they would come there, they fhould see the truth 
of it. This was at that time scarcely credible, and 
thought impofsible, considering the forces the En- 
glifh had before Orleans; and that from Blois to 
Rheims not one place belonged to the French. A- 
nother doctor then said to her; ‘* Jane, you afk 
men and arms to afsist you ; now if it is as you say, 
that it is God’s will that the Englifh quit the king- 
dom of France, and return to their own country, if 
this is so, then there needs not any men or arms, 
because his will alone is sufficient.” To which the 
answered, that fhe only required a small number 
VOL; Xiv MM 
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who would fight, and God would give them the vic- 
tory. 

After this the theologians consulted together 
what advice they fhould give the king, and they 
unanimously agreed, so strange did her answers ap- 
pear to them, that his majesty ought to put coffi- 
dence in her, and attempt to execute what fhe had 
proposed. 

The next day many of the principal persons of the 
parliament visited her, who before they saw her 
exclaimed it was deceit and fancy, but returned with 
quite contrary opinions. She received also visits 

* from the principal ladies. They wifhed to persuade 
her to lay aside her man’s drefs. Her answer was, 
** No doubt it appears strange to you ; and not with- 
out cause: but it must be so; for I must arm my- 
self and serve the gentle dauphin in arms ; therefore 
I must suit my drefs,to the occasion. Besides, when 
I am in this drefs among the men they will not 
have any improper desires; and I trust by this 
means to preserve my purity of mind as well as 
of body.” Among her visitors was the master of 
requests of the king’s household, who said to her, 
‘¢ Jane they are about to try your courage, and 
see whether you will be able’to victual Orleans. 
This appears to me a difficult job, considering the 
fortifications about the town, and the great strength 
and power of the Englifh.” ‘ In God’s name, (says 
fhe,) we will do it, and at our ease; for not one of 
the Englifh will make a sally or even attempt to 
hinder us.’ Her equipage was completed, and Jean 
Dolon was her squire ; as famous for his courage as 
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for his prudence; Louis de Comptes, sirnamed 
Imerguet, her page; and many other attendants. 

During these preparations, Jane afked for a 
sword which had been more than a century in the 
tomb of a knight, behind the altar of St Ca- 
therines at Feirbois. She pretended to have had 
knowledge of it by revelation, and that it was only 
with this fatal sword fhe could extirpate the En- 
glifh. The first use fhe made of it was to drive 
away the girls of loose behaviour who followed 
the army ; but in the heat of the action, this mar- 
vellous sword, which was half eaten through with 
rust, broke in her hand. She ordered a banner to be 
made for her, on which was represented God co- 
ming out of a cloud, holding a globe in his hand ; it 
was sprinkled over with flower de luces. Her 
helmet was surmounted with « plume of white fea- 
thers ; her horse was of the same colour, and fhe sur- 
pafsed all by her beauty, and the addrefs and tkill 
with which fhe managed him. 

To be continued. 


ae LORD BACON. 
For the Bee. 
Art of life.—Continued from p. 122. 


A\s in the honest practice of that branch of 
the art of life which procureth abiding reputation in 
our families, in our stations, and in the common- 
wealth, there is great joy and satisfaction, so the re- 
flection on such a conduct, and the sweet remem~ 


** * € 
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brance of having done what is decent and right af- 
fordeth a real and a natural complacency, that will 
cast a gleam of refrefbing comfort upon the cloudy 
days of our sickne/s and distrefs. 

But although it be true that the considering and 
recording inwardly that a man is clear and free from 
wilful fault and just imputation, and standeth fair 
in the esteem of his fellows, doth attemper outward 
calamities ; yet it will require especial diligence and 
painful rumination for every man to form within 
himself a true judgement and a well refined and pro- 
portionate taste in life and manners, that he may 
not foolifhly commend himself, nor expect the com- 
mendation ofothers for that which is not truly ex- 
cellent and worthy. 

If the sense of honour and reputation be directed 
by right reason, so as to have regard only unto the 
judgement of the wise and good, obtained by real good 
practices, it will furnifh a most powerful spur unto 
vertue ; and contrariwise, if it is a vehement lust of 
the good opinion of those we converse with indiscri- 
minately, it will lead into dangerous excentricities, 
and fhameful enormities. For in many persons the 
sense of what is proper is very much depraved ; and 
they have learned to measure right and wrong, not 
by the true standard of morality, but from false and 
partial rules, devised for other purposes than such 
as doe promote the happinefs of mankind. Now 
men are hereby insensibly accustomed to admire and 
esteem many things which are not morally good, and 
to condemn others that are no way evil. 

- Thus when corruption and mal practices prevail 
in a state, and the constitution of the body politic 
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hath lost its proper ballance, a man will be hated 


who fhall desire to see these corruptions rooted out ; 
and he who commendeth and fostereth the noxious 
enormities will be approved by all who either buy, 
or sell in this market of abomination. 

No wise or good man, therefore, will ever set any 
great value upon so low a thing as the ignorant 
commendation of such as know so little of what is 
truly laudable. He will steadily pursue, (under 
the regulation of the taciturn prudence we have 
heretofore sett forth,) what ‘he taketh to be right ; 
and as he will not be greatly lifted up with the 
praise of such as are under the guidance of preju- 
dice, soe neither will he be much cast down when 
he is hated and evil spoken of by them, but will 
rather account it to be an honour. 

It was a witty and apposite saying of that great 
Athenian, who in a speech having received the ap- 
plauses of the giddy multitude, turned to one in 
whose judgement he confided, and afked him if he 
had said a fooliih thing. 

Whoever is so fond of general commendation as to 
make the opinion of the vulgar the rule of his con- 
duct, cannot fail.of being oftentimes carried into 
monstrous and ridiculous errors; and although he 
may by artfull and immoral compliances gain the 
applause of his confederates, and of such as be gul- 
led by them against the general good, be will be in 
the end despised and detested by all men, as having 
quenched the light of reason and vertue, and led 
against the Holy Spirit of truth. It is therefore a 
master stroke in the art of life to moderate duely 
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the love of reputation soe far as never to aim at it 
by sinistrous devices, or strive to obtain it by such 
discourses or actions as accord not with real consci- 
entious conviction ; and which, if pursued, will final- 
ly terminate in infamy and disgrace. 

Another main spring of a goodly reputation, is in 
the prudent and happy ordering of common dis- 
course, and in the choice of intimate companions. 

In the ordering of discourse to give frequent oc- 
easion to the fhewing forth of the wit and know- 
ledge of those with whom we converse, rather than 
our own; and not to puth or jade any argument to 
the discontentment of the prolocutors, and still lefs 
to dart out fharp speeches, that are picquant and go 
to the quick ; but try to furnifh a pure and pleasing 
sort without bittern, and use satyre rather as a fhield 
than javelin in the struggle of argument. 

In the choice of companions to prefer such as 
have been of the acquaintance of your youth, that 
have no pursuits of ambition or profit of like nature 
with your own ; that have been known to vindicate 
your conduct when your back was turned, and have 
animadvérted freely on your conduct to your face, 
Such companions may ripen into friends, and thus 
bring a phenix into your haunts, out of whose afh- 
es may spring in their children the solacement of 
your old age. Thus much concerning the art of ob- 
taining and preserving a good name may suffice *. 


* The Editor hopes his ingenious correspondent will pardon the 
freedom he has used in modernising the orthography a little, especial- 
ly in regard to the common words, 4e, we, be, &c. One reason for 
this was the difficulty of getting it done without casual mistakes, 
which occasioned a disagreeable want of uniformity in the work; but 
the principal cause was that he has received several hints from corres~ 


pondents requesting it. 
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‘ON THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue understanding MEA is very limited, but his 
vanity is unbounde. ; he ce it is ‘hat though he 
cannot be said to know any one object in nature 
thoroughly, yet there is scarcely a subject that can 
come under investigation, on which he does not pro- 
nounce in a decisive tone. We frequently afsign 
laws to nature, and pretend to discover causes, to 
prove that certain things can never happen that we 
have not already hd o-casion to take notice of. If, 
for example, Shakespeare had never appeared in 
Britain, certain philo ophers would have had no dif- 
ficulty in afsigning reasons tou prove that the cli- 
mate, or the soil, or some or!er peculiarity of this 
island, were such as to preclude the pofsibility of 
our ever having a dramatic writer of any excel- 
lence in it. Any person who fhall take the trouble 
of looking into the writings of the French philoso- 
phers for half a century backwards, will there meet 
with whole volumes writ.en to prove that the air of 
this country is sot ck, the climate so variable, and 
in fhort so deplorably ill constituted, as to render it 
impofsible for any man who was born in it to have 
a genius for the fine arts, or ever to be able to at- 
tain even a moderate degree of excellence in music 
or poetry ; but above aii in painting of any surt, 
which.they afsert has been, and for very obvious 
reasons, which they detail with the most triumphant 
pride and self consequence, must for ever remain 
beyond the reach of the natives of this isle, 
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But unfortunately for these very learned philoso- 
phers it has happened by a very strange fatality, 
that at the present time, in spite of these unanswer- 
~able arguments, dame Nature, in one of those freaks 
which fhe often takes, as one might say on purpose 
to confound the wisdom .f the wise, has so contrived 
matters as to raise painters of this isle to the first 
eminence in almost every department of the art of 
painting. Gavin Hamilton is allowed, even by fo- 
reigners, to be at this time above all his competitors 
in the historic line; unlefs some of the Englith 
school dispute the palm with hins. Jacob More, a 
native of Edinburgh, who was bred a house painter, 
if I mistake not with old Norrie, is without doubt 
the first landscape painter in the world; and at this 
moment, even while he continues to produce new 
paintings daily, his pictures: bring a higher price 
than those of Claude de Loraine, who has held the 
first rank in that line for a century past. Sir Jo-« 
fhua Reynolds has raised portrait painting to a de- 
gree of dignity among the fine arts formerly 
unknown. By the elegance of his attitudes, the 
easy flow of his outline, and the unaffected though 
graceful simplicity which he has thrown into all his 
pictures, he has chastened even the taste of the con- 
noifseur, while he charms the most ignorant beholder. 
Stubbs never had an equal for painting horses and 
other domestic animals ; Elmer for dead game pof- 
sefses merit of a superlative degree ; and Wedge- 
wood has introduced an elegance of form, and a de- 
licacy in the mode of ornamenting even the most 
common picces of furniture, that can be rivalled on. 
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ly by the disciples that he himself has formed. But 
I fhould never have done were I to enumerate the 
various artists of the Britith school, who now claim 
an eminent degree of merit in the imitative arts. 
Nature having thus belied the prophecies and fine 
spun theories of the French dictators in philosophy 
and science, they also have now altered their tone, 
and instead of attempting to prove, as heretofore, 
that Britain was incapable of producing a tolerable 
painter of any sort, they now discover that Britain 
pofsefses advantages beyond any other nation; and 
clearly demonstrate that the Britifh school must of, 
necefsity rise to a supreme excellence in this art, 
which none other could ever hope to reach. Whe- 
ther their prophecies in this respget will prove more 
true than their former afsertions, we pretend not to 


say; but it is certain that our countrymen will be 
very willing to believe them in regard to this parti- 
cular. For their satisfaction the following extract 
is selected from the last work on the fine arts pub- 
lifhed in France that has come in our way, not 
doubting but it will give very general satisfaction to 
our readers. 


—_—_— 


Extracts from the DICTIONAIRE des ARTS de PEIN- 
TURE, &c. par M. M. Watelet et Levesque. 


The different Schools of Painting characterised. 

A NEw schoolis lately formed in England. Thongh 
yet in its infancy it has acquired reputation by its 
succefs ; it deserves the applause, and ought to ex- 
cite the emulation of its seniors, because it is dis 
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tinguifhed by an attention to the noblest branches of 
the art, excellence of composition, beauty of figure, 
sublimity of idea, and truth of exprefsion. It is 
hitherto known to us only by engravings ; but artists 
who have seen the paintings produced in it, have 
afsured us, that some of its masters unite excellence 
in colouring with the more sublime parts of the art. 
Their colouring is lefs glaring than that of the Fle- 
mith and Venetian painters, and resembles that of 
the Lombard school. Sir Jofhua Reynolds is well 
known by his discourses on the arts ; and the print 
engraved from his picture of count Ugolino is uni- 
versally admired. The lovers of the fine arts have 
also been enabled, by means of prints, to form some 
estimate of the talents of Mefsrs West, Copley, 
Gainfborough, Brown, t#c. It is said that the Eng- 
lith school has produced excellent painters of horses. ° 
In each school the distinguifhing character may 
be traced toits cause. In the Roman school it must 
be ascribed to the excellent education of its first ar- 
tists, and the beautiful productions discovered amid 
the ruins of ancient Rome. In the Venetian school 
to the splendour introduced there by the commerce 
of the east, to the frequency of festivals and mas- 
quérades, and to other circumstances which obliged 
artists to paint persons magnificently drefsed. In 
the Dutch school it may be attributed to the 
sphere of life in which their artists chiefly conver- 
sed; they frequented mean public houses, and the 
work fhops of the lower clafs of mechanics, where 
they saw vulgar grotesque figures, and were ac. 


a 
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customed to the effect of a limited light, whether 
natural or artificial, in confined places. 

Beauty must contribute towards the character of 
the Englith school ; because it is so common in Eng- 
land, that it must certainly meet the eye of the ar- 
tist ;—if this beauty be not exactly that of the anci- 
ents, it is perhaps not inferior to it. The Englith. 
school will be distinguifhed by truth of exprefsion, 
because the liberty of the nation allows no restraint 
on the natural influence of the pafsions ; and it will 
preserve simplicity, and will not be perverted by 
theatrical affectation, nor by the foppery of artifi- 
cial graces ; because the Englifh manners themselves 
retain the simplicity of nature. 

If we examine the portraits of Frenchwomen 
painted by Freachmen, instead of exprefsion we ge- 
_nerally find a forced smile, in which the eyes and 
forehead do not participate, and which exprefses no 
affection of the mind; but if we examine the por- 
traits of Englifhwomen painted by “nglifhmen, we 
most frequently discern a naturzl exprefsion of 
countenance that indicates the character of the per- 
son represented, 

On drapery by the same. 

Vanity is fond of ornament; true greatnefs is 
simple ; and it is true greatnefs which a good pain- 
ter fhould represent. The physical and moral beau- 
ty of nature constitute the objects of his imitation. 
The perfection of art consists in making an He- 
len, not rich, but beautiful. The lefs a figure is 
charged with foreign ornaments, the more beautiful 
it will be, if the artist has true penis. A beautifu 
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woman, gracefully clad in simple drapery, will ap- 
pear much more noble in a picture, than if fhe were 
loaded with embroidery, gold, and jewels. Some- 
times, indeed, we see a king endeavouring to en- 
force his dignity among his people by the splendour 
of his attire; but in the art, the greatnefs of a king 
consists in his personal majesty ; and this is what 
the painter must endeavour to exprefs. Ahasuerus 
is lefs splendidly adorned and attended, but he is in- 
finitely greater in the picture of Poufsin, than in that 
of De Troyes. 


~“ 








ANECDOTES OF DISTINGUISHED BRITISH OFFICERS: 
WHO FEL®& IN THE Russian Navat SERVICE Dvu- 


RING THE LAST wae Swepen. By Arcticus. 
Fig Bt Hi 

As my anecdotes (vol. viii. p. 201.) of a seaman 

of the last century have been so well received, pofsi. 

bly a few of some distinguifhed countrymen of this, 

may be equally acceptable, who met a premature fate, 

with a lustre that reflects honour on Great Britain. 

Iam more especially prompted to offer this little 
tribute to their merit, from the consideration that 
pofsibly many of these brave men’ may never have 
any other monument erected to their memory, than 
the volume of the Bee where these fhort notices may 
be inserted. 

The writer knew personally, for a number of 
years, all the gentlemen mentioned here, one ex- , 
cepted, who went almost streight to meet his fate in 
the Rufsian fle@ without making any stay in St 
Peterfburgh, as will be taken notice of in its place ; 
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and he had the additional advantage: of being inform. 
ed of their respective actions and death from their 
surviving companions, eye witnefses of both. Bri- 
tons, Rufsians, and foreigners, all joined in the same 
story, with the trifling variations which their different 
positions in the battle must ever occasion ; so that 
on the whole the facts are likely to be as authentic 
as most of the kind. 

I fhall conclude this little introduction to my a- 
necdotes with observing, that although I agree with 
your right Christian correspondent Thunderproof, 
in preferring peace to war, and even in reprobating 
all but such as are undertaken for self defence, lea~< 
ving the balance of power to be held by Old Nick, if 
he pleases; yet till that happy period fhall arrive, and 
the temple of Janus be nailed up effectually, which 
I am afraid will fot be ig our days, 1 thall be al- 
ways happy to see gaflant actions, even.in foreign 
service, meet with their deserved reward; a great 
part of which, to the honourable soldier and seaman, 
is public applause, particularly that of their country 


and friends. 
First. 


SIR SAMUEL GREIG, 
Admiral and Commander in chief of the Rufsian flect 
in the Baltic. 

I am not prepared, nor is it my intention to do 
more than merely name at the head of this list, 
our distinguifhed and amiable countryman admiral. 
Greig, who fell a victim in the career of victory 
(so well begun in a former war,) to that indefati- — 
gable zeal and anxious care of the a intrusted 
to his well known courage and conduct, which 
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led him to disregard the first attack of a malignant 
fever which laid him ig the grave, in spite of every 
effort to save so valuable a life. He died Octo. 
ber 1788 on board his fhip in Revel, and was in- 
terred with all military pomp in that city, where 
her imperial majesty has ordered 2 marble monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory, brought from Ita- 
ly at a great expence, as a mark of her regard and 
regret. 

The admiral’s history before his entrance into 
the Rufsian navy, (where his actions are upon re- 
cord,) may be comprised in a very, few words. 

That he, like his great countryman captain 
Cook, whom he much resembled in humanity, cou- 
rage, and serenity of mind on all occasions, as well 
as indefatigable exertion and perseverance in what- 
ever he undertook, rose by exemplary conduct and 
profefsional knowledge, from an apprentice in the 
merchants service, to an officer in the royal na- 
vy, and quitted it with the rank of lieutenant to 
enter into the Rufsian serwice as post captain, where, 
it must be said, as a mark of his good sense, love 
ef his native country, and the gallant corps he left 
in pursuit of fortune, that at the height of naval 
rank and honours bestowed by Catherine, and in 
all the blaze of Rufsian chivalry with which his 
uniform was covered, he eyer gloried in the title 
of LIEUTENANT IN THE BRITISH NAVY, and ne- 
ver would quit it till the day of his honourable 
death, equally felt by the sovereign, the service, and 
his friends ; amongst which number, one of the most 
sincere, and who speaks from twenty years personal 
knowledge of Mis worth, was ARCTICUS. 





—_ ——— 
POETRY. 


Tue Poet anp Curip. 
For the Bee. 


Tue following poem was transmitted to the Editor some time ago as 
an original, with a long, and not undeserved, encomium upon it. 
As he suspected it had not been originally intended for him, he de- 
layed inserting it for some time. It is now inserted werbatim as he 


received it. 


Says Venus one day to her vagabond son, 
“* Where so fast, you sly rogue, with these darts do you run? 
“ What unfortunate maid have ye destin’d to die, 
“ By the grace of a limb, or the glance of an eye ? 
“ Is woman your aim? Prithee tell me the truth. 
* Or hast thou resolv’d that some innocent youth 
“ Should burn by the torch that you wave in your hand? 
* Tho’ its flame be but small, ’tis a terrible brand.” 
The undutiful boy to his mother replies, 
* What boots it to you by my arrows who dies? 
* Or whom by my torch I’ve resolv’d to destroy, 
* An unfortunate maid, or an innocent boy ? 
* But since, like your sex, you are curious to know, 
*T'll tell you the bus’nefs that takes me below : 
‘ A poet there lives in the air of Lambeth, 
* Last Saturday night I determined his death ; 
* Not always I lie with my tears and my tricks ; 
* And I swear by the flood of implacable Styx, 
*T’ll roast him alive for my pastime to-morrow, 
* For woe is my joy, and my pleasure is sorrow.’ 
“ Tormentor of maids, and destroyer of men, 
(Resum’d the soft queen, as the question’d again, ) 
* With your joys apd your woes will you never have done ? 
‘“* And when did the bard not invoke you my son? 
** Should the Muses refine his susceptible heart, 
B. your flames fhall he burn? must he die by your dart? 
“ Ah, spare him !—but when were you known to hear reason? 
Tho’ frequent your visits, they’re never in season. 
«* Yet regard me for once :—I’m in search of a dove 
“« That one of my Graces purloin’d from a Love ; 
“ I mifs’d it this morn, and it certainly flew 
“To the regions below with that hufsey Mifs Eu *. 
“ If the thiet and the theft to my arms you restore, 
* A kifs thall be yours,—or perhaps something more.” - 


* Euphrosyne, or the Grace of the soul. 
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Her grief he regards with a laugh and ha! ha! 
* *Tis but little you know of the matter, Mama! 


* (Rejoin’d the young rogue ;) don’t you know it was I 


* Sent Phrosy to earth, with your dove from the fky ? 
* Sweet Phrosy, that same little hufsey who stole 

* From Hebe her grace, the soft grace of the soul. 

* Nor grieve, dear Mama, that the fugitive Eu 


* Gives one grace to earth, while the fkies have their two. 


* Your dove the conceals in the heaven of her breast, 
* And that seat of delight he mistakes for his nest. 

* To London they went, I directed them there, 

* And all that behold fhall adore and despair. 

* The poet thall pray, but his pray’r fhall be vain, 

* (He never knew pleasure who never knew pain,) 

« To-morrow he dies; and I’! barb ev’ry thorn 


* With the stings of her pride, and the points of her scorn ; 


* In Laura’s lov’d person strike home to his heart, 
* And Eupurosynz’s self fhall determine the dart.’ 





A Mopern Bette’s Conression. 


C10. 





You may talk of soft pafsion, and love’s potent dart, 


To rob a weak maid of an unguarded heart; 
Affection is poor, and love’s dart of no force is, 


Compar’d with fine gowns and a coach and six horses. 


II. 
Ye soldiers so brifk, and ye courtiers so gay, 
Who think to maintain us on sixpence a-day; _ 
A kifs will not purchase or stockings or habit, 
Nor the fuel of love roast a fowl or Welth rabbit. 
II. 
Your beauty it is not, nor eyes darting fire, 
It is not your wisdom, ye men, we admire ; 
By prudence enlighten’d, a hufband we wed 


By the length of his purse, not the length of his head. 


Iv. 
We laugh in our sleeve at the 2m’rous gallant, 
While we drive to the altar, by way of a jaunt ; 
And if we repent, it has long been confefs’d, 
That in coach and six horses repentance is best. 


v- 
An equipage grand is the joy of our life. 


Where’s the woman for that who would not be a wife? - 


For myself,—in past chaise I would visit the moon, 
And if horses can’t fly I can mount a balloon. 


H. Hicarryrer. 
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ON THE PRIV a OF JURIES. 


, 
Law InrELficence. 


The King v. Robertson and Berry. 


Turs cause is of importance, chiefly because of the pecu- 
liarity of the verdict returned by the jury, and the dis- 
cufsions to which that has given rise. The case was 
briefly as follows : 

James Robertson and Walter Berry were mdicted by 
the lord advocate for Scotland, of having been guilty, 
the said James Robertson of printing and publifhing, and 
the said Walter Berry of publithing, with a wicked and 
malevolent intention, some time in the month of June 
last, a treasonable and seditious pamphlet entitled the Po- 
litical Progrefs of Britain. Being brought before an 
afsize, the pannels pleaded not guilty of the charge ; 
and the whole facts and ciroumstances being submitted to 
a jury, the gentlemen of the jury, after mature delibera- 
tion, returned a verdict all in one voice, “ finding it pro- 
ven, that the said James Robertson did print and pub- 
lith, and the said Walter Berry did publith only, the 
pamphlet libelled on.” 

When this verdict was returned to the court, the 
ceunsel for the pannels contended, that from the nature 
of the verdict given, it became necefsary for the court to 
absolve the pannels, and dismifs them from the bar, on 
this footing, that the jury had not found any part of the 
indictment proven, that could imply the smallest fhare of 
guilt. They neither had found that the pamphlet li- 
belled was of a treasonable or seditious tendency, nor that 
the pannels had printed or publifhed it with a wicked 
or malevolent intention, but simply, that they kad printed 
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gnd publifhed the pamphlet libelled on ; but there surely 
could be no harm in printing and publifhing any writing 
which was not found to be of a dangerous tendency: 
The counsel even contended, if the jury had found the 
pamphlet libelled un was of that dangerous nature, could 
the pannels be declared guilty of a crime that inferred 
a’ severe punifhment, since, for any thing that appeared, 
it might have been done with an innocent and harmlefs 
intention ? The court demurred ; ordered memorials to 
be given in to them before sentence fhould be pronoun- 
ced, and postponed deciding upon it to a future day. 
When that day arrived, they again, without any cause 
afsigned, postponed it till another, and another, and ano- 
ther day ; which gave reason to believe, that the court 
had met with difficulties it could not easily get over, 

"hich excited the public attention in a high decree. 

On Monday the 18th March, the court met for the 
fourth time upon this cause, and the judges ‘separately 
delivered their opinions on this subject at great length ; 
of which the following, i it is hoped, will be found to be 
a fair abstract. 

It seemed to be in general the opinion of the court, 
that since the jury had not thought proper to give a 
clear and decisive verdict, finding the whole matter li- 
belled either proven or not proven, or finding the pannels 
guilty or not guilty; but had chosen to return a special 
verdict to the effect above stated: that therefore the 
court considered it in the same light as if the jury, declining 
to exercise the functions of jurymen, had thus legally di- 
vested themselves of that character, and had devolved it 
upon the court, which was now called upon to step into 
the place of the jury, and to exercise the same functions 
in this case as the jury, themselves were entitled to ex- 
ércise, while they continued to act in that character, 


. . 
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Hence the learned judges thought it came within their 
province to examine all the facts and circumstances that 
could tend’ to enlighten their judgements and direct 
their consciences, in the same manner as a jury might, 
and ought to do, in thé ordinary exercise of their legal 
powers. 

On this principle, the learned judges entered upon a 
wide field of discufsion, some of them occupying one 
ground, and some another, as the circumstances struck 
their fancy, so as to produce a considerable diversity of 
bpinions. One of the learned-lords could not find in 
the Scots law any statute, for in the records of the 
Scotch courts any decisions, tending to fhow that the 
publithing a treasonable or seditious book was, either by 
statute of common law, punifhable in Scotland. This he 
regretted as a defect in the Scotch law, which he wifhed 
to see corrected, either by a new law enacted by the 
legislature, or by a new law made by that court. Ano- 
ther of the learned judges strongly reprobated the idea of 
that court making any new law, (the former judge ex- 
plained, he only meant they fhould give a decision that 
might serve as a rile to their succefsors,) but adduced 
no examples to prové that any statute existed, or that 
any former decision of that court could be adduced to 
fhow that they were authorised, by the common law of 
Scotland, to proriounce a definitive sentence of punith- 
ment in this case. Others of the learned lords, leaving 
this point out of view, proceeded to give their opinions 
as to the comparative degree of criminality that existed 
between the printing and the publi/bing any paper that 
was of a reprehensible nature. Some of them were of opi- 
rion that the publithing of such a paper was a crime, 
if a crime at all, of a much lefs reprehensible nature than 
thé printing of it; and therefore proposed that Mr Berry 
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fhould be freed from all punishment; but that Mr Ro- 
bertson fhould be subjected to the pains of law; while 
others, on the contrary, represented the mere’ printing as 
an act of no criminality at all, but the publithing, as a 
crime'of the greatest enormity*. Upon the whole, it 
appeared that the court in general were disposed to be 
more lenient to Mr Berry than to Mr Robertson. 

When at length it came to the turn of the learned 
president of that court to speak, he said, that the great 


* It deserves to be noted, that in the course of the reasoning, 
where the learned judges afsumed the province of jurymen, one cir- 
cumstance that seems to be of considerable importance in this cause 
never was breught into view, viz. the difficulty that may have oc- 
curred to the pannels, even if they fhould have attempted to judge of 
the criminality of the publication. The jury had not said there was 
any thing criminal init; and there were no doubt many persons in 
the court, even at the time of the decision, who, if the pamphlet had 
been submitted to their judgement, would not have found any thing 
criminal in it. We all know that every man in this kingdom is fully 
authorised to point out, and to reprobate in the severest terms, abuses in 
the administraton of government, wherever these exist; and they might 
have conceived that nothing else was contained init. Ifthe crimi- 
nality of the pamphlet had been very obvious, it was not to be sup- 
‘posed that the persons whose businefs.it is to watch over the public 
tranquillity, could have required six months time to deliberate upon 
it before they could determine whether it could be reckoned of a 
dangerous tendency or not,—for so long at least the pamphlet had 
been publithed before any notice was taken of it. But if men whe, 
ex officio, are bound to watch over the public tranquillity, and whose 
businefs it is.to understand things of this nature, were so much diffi- 
culted in this case, can we be surprised that men, acting in the ordi- 
nary course of businefs, could see nothing improper in this publication > 
It is the businefs of jurymen to take into their view every circum- 
stance that can tend to aggravate or to alleviate the criminality of the 
deed libeiled ; especially in such cases where the animus alone consti- 
tutes the criminality ; and more particularly in regard to those cases 
where no discriminate line can be drawn to ascertain the precise 
bounds between graise worthy and guilty actions. 


. 
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question at that time before the court was, whether the 
verdict that had been returned by the jury was a just 
and legal verdict, upon which their lordthips could pro- 
ceed to give judgement ; or if it was defective and im- 
perfect as had been contended for by the counsel for the 
, pannels, so as not to authorise judgement to pafs upon it. 
On this head, he himself had no doubt It was a full 
and clear verdict, he said, including every thing that 
the law required to render it decisive and valid; and 
though the jury might no doubt have gone farther, and 
if they had pleased, might have made the verdict gene- 
ral, by either acquitting or condemning, and thus have 
left the court only the power of uttering the sentence} 
yet he conceived they had in this case acted with much 
more propriety, by confining themselves to the proper 
office of a jury, without incroaching on the province of 
the court, by merely finding the fact proven, leaving 
the court, as ought always to be the case, to draw the 


inferences: that would necefsarily flow from the fact. 
The libel stated that the pamphlet there mentioned is a 
seditious pamphlet ; and the court, on the pleadings for 
the relevancy*, having previously determined, that if 


* This word will not be intelligible to persons unacquainted with 
the law of Scotland. In criminal cases that are tried before the Court 
of Justiciary in Scotland, it is customary for the counsel for the pan- 
nels, at the commencement of the trial, te make such remarks upon 
the indictment as occur to them, as tending either to render the indict- 
ment nugatory, orto confine the punifhment to the mildest sort pofsible, 
in case the jury fhould find the pannel guilty. On that occasion, the 
court, after due deliberation, may either quafh the trialentirely, if they 
find the indictment such as, if even fully proven, would not be rele- 
vant to infer the pains of law; or they find the indictment relevant 
to infer the pains of law: and at that time they usually state to the 
- jury, whether the law will award death in that case, or only an arbi- 


trary punifhment. It is this circumstance in the trial that is here 
7 
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the libel fhould be proven, it would necefsarily infer the 
pains of law; had fully determined that point; the jury 
therefore liad nothing to do with it whatever, and in the 
verdict they had returned, they had paid a proper de- 
ference to the court in this instance: that if the deed 
libelled was in itself evil, the committing that deed must - 
alone be deemed a sufficient proof of the ma/us animus 


alluded to. To give an example: Suppose, in the case now under con~ 
sideration, the indictment had charged the pannels simply with “ Print- 
ing and publithing a pamphlet called the Political Progrefs of Britain,” 
the counsel for the pannels would have pleaded, that though the 
whole circumstances libelled fhould be proven, no punifhment could 
be relevant to follow on any verdict the jury could give: and there is 
little doubt but the judges would have concurred with them, and 
would have thus dismifsed the cause as irrelevant. Suppose again, as 
actually happened in the first indictment with which the pannels in 
this case were served, it bore “ That the pannels had printed and 
publithed a treasonable and seditious pampbiet, entitled THE Po.iticai 
Procress or BritTatn,”’ still the counsel would have contended, that 
no punifhment would be relevant upon this indictment, because the 
pannels had not been charged with having publifhed this treasonable 
pamphlet from a wicked intention; in the same manner as a person 
could not be punifhed for uttering a forged bond, unlefs he had been 
at the same time indicted for having done so, knewing it bad been fot 
ged; and there is reason to believe, the judges in this case also would 
have sustained the plea, and dismifsed the cause as irrelevant. So con- 
scious at least did the crown lawyers seem to be of this, that they did 
not choose to bring forward the trial on that indictment; or at least, 
the trial, while the indictment stood so, was deserted, under the prea 
text that the author of the pamphlet, who had been served with an in- 
dictment ix due form at the same time, had not been apprehended: and 
the public were disposed to believe, that the rea/ cause of delay was 
the above mentioned flaw in the indictment. At length the pannels 
were served with an indictment, specifically charging them “ With ha< 
ving printed and publithed, with a wicked and malevolent intentiar, a 
TREASONABLE AND SEpDITIOvUs PamMPu et, entitled THE PoiiTIcat 
ProGRess or BRitTarn ;” and it was this indictment, so dmende’, thet 
the judges had found relevant to infer the pains of law. 
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of the person that committed it: that as the jury had 
found it proven, that the pannels had printed and pub- 
lifhed the pamphlet /be/led on, it necefsarily. inferred 
that they meant it fhould include all the particulars li- 
belled. For these reasons, he was satisfied that the ver- 
dict was as complete as could be desired ; and fully au- 
thorised the court to award whatever punithment their 
lordfhips fhould think proper to inflict upon the pan- 
nels. He then proceeded serzanm, to collect the opinion 
of each of the judges as to the punifhment ; who final- 
Ty concurred in awarding the punithment to be six 
months imprisonment to Mr Robertson, and three months 
to Mr Berry; the parties respectively to find bail that 
they fhould keep the peace for three years, under the 
penalty of L. 100 each. 

' It deserves farther to be noted, that in the course of 
these speeches, one of the learned lords teok occasion to 
remark, that it was often afked why the law lately en- 
acted respecting juries in England, did not extend to 
Scotland ? For the best reason in the world, he said, v7z. 
because juries in Scotland were already, long before that 
act took place, in the full pofsefsion of all the privileges 
that act-conferred upon juries in England. It was there- 
fore unnecefsary, and would have been absurd, to extend a 
privilege to Scotland with which it was already fully in- 
vested. 

It deserves also to be remarked, that however much 
the opinions of the learned bench might differ as to other 
particulars, and however much it might seem to clafh with 
some of the opinions above stated; yet they all concur- 
red in admitting, in the most unequivocal manner, that the 
power of the jury extended to the cognizance of the whole 
of the matter laid before them; and that if they chose 
to exert that power, nothing could prevent them from 
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giving a ¢ledr and definitive acquittal .or condemnation by, 
2 general verdict, either for or against the pannel, with- 
Gut a power in the judges, or any other person, to quarrel 
er gaimsay whatever they had done. This was the only 
point in regard to which there was no diversity of opi- 
nion ; and jurymen will do well to advert to this in future ; 
because it affords a proper clue to direct their conduct 
tn all cases where they fhall have any doubt, and lets 
them know what is the only mode of insuring a certain 
compliance with what they with fhould be effected. 

The opinion of men and of judges respecting criminal 
jurisprudence has altered very much in every part of 
Britain within this present century ; and from the opi- 
nions delivered in this case it appears, that it is only in 
regard to a very few particulars the law is yet firmly and 
decidedly fixed. Before the noted trial of Carnegie of 
Finhaven, the ideas respecting criminal jurisprudence were 
much lefs liberal than at present ; but by the spirited con- 
duct of Mr Dundas, the late respectable president of the 
Court of Sefsion, who on that occasion, as counsel for the 
pannel, combated succefsfully the opinion of the whole 
bench of judges, he gained immortal honour to himself, 
and conferred a favour on his country, that ought to ren- 
der his name respected by every person who knows 
how to value the blefsings of freedom and personal secu- 
rity. The libel in that case bore, “ That Mr Carnegie 
had, with a wicked and malevolent’ intention, wounded the 
body of the earl of Strathmore by a sword, of which 
wound he died ;°°—and in the pleadings on the relevancy 
the judges declared, that if the jury fhould find the simple 
fact, as there set forth, proven, it was sufficient to infer 
the pains of death. In this case the judges afsumed to 
themselves the power of affixing a degree of criminately 
to the fact libelled, which they contended the jury 
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liad no right to controvert. If they fhould find the fact 
proven, the court pretended that they could not deny the 
guilt. The fact, oz. that Carnegie had wounded lord 
Strathmore with a sword, of which wound he died, was 
proven by the clearest and most undeniable evidence ; but 
fortunately for the cause of freedom, the evidence was 
also so complete with respect to the anzmus of the unfor- 
tunate pannel, as to bring home the most unequivocal con- 
viction to the heart of every juror, that the pannel had 
no intention of hurting lord Strathmore in the smallest 
degree ; so that influenced by the powerful reasoning of 
Mr Dundas concurring with their own strong feelings, 
they ventured to deviate from the rule that had been pre- 
scribed to them, and nobly brought a verdict Not Gurt- 
ty. This event has formed an epoch in Scotland with 
regard to the power of juries; so that since that time, 
although men may be found who have endeavoured to 
imprefs the minds of the public with regard to the con- 
duct that juries ought to hold, no one has been bold en- 
ough to venture to challenge their right of doing what their 
judgement and conscience may induce them to think pro- 
per, however contrary that may be to the opinions of 
men to whom they would look up with reverence, where 
they did not evidently wifh to exercise a power which 
the constitution of this country has happily vested in other 
hands. 

Juries cannot surely be too careful in preserving invio- 
late those sacred privileges which the constitution of this 
country has vested in th/m} as upon this bulwark alone 
we may rely with confidence against the incroachments 
of arbitrary power, more than upon any other whatever : 
nor ought any degree of misplaced complaisance ever to 
induce a jury to strain a point to please any mortal brea- 
thing, or to put into the hands of another the power to 
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frustrate the intentions they think in their consciences 
ought to be carried into effect. In doing otherwise every 
juryman may be considered as guilty of whatever crime may 
take place in consequence of his relinquifhing that ho- 
nourable post his country has for the time placed him in. 
It is not many years since a pver ignorant fellow of a re- 
cruit was enticed by two artful villains to go with them 
from the castle of Edinburgh, and after making him near- 
ly drunk, they conducted him into the Meadows, where 
the two fellows that were with him robbed a gentleman 
of his watch and some money, and gave to him the watch 
as his fhare of the booty. The poor fellow no sooner 
became sober, and found the watch upon him next mor- 
ning, but having a confused recollection of what had paf- 
sed in the evening, and being opprefsed with anxiety 
about it, he went and revealed what he knew of it to his 
officer. One of the culprits made his escape, and the 
other became king’s evidence. It was clearly proven 
that the poor recruit had been present at the robbery, 
and that part of the goods taken had been found in his 
custody. ‘The jury were unanimously of opinion that the 
man had been inadvertently brought into that distrefsing 
situation, and had no evil intention whatever; yet, from 
some remains of that cruel doctrine operating in their 
minds, That if the fact were proven, this was all the jury 
had to do, they very unguardedly brought in a verdict 
Guity; but unanimously recommended the man to mer- 
cy, which they were then persuaded would as effectually 
save him as if they had brought ip a verdict Nor Guiry. 
The fact fhowed they were in this case mistaken ; for in 
spite of every pofsible endeavour on their part afterwards, 
th man was actually hanged. One who was on that ju- 
ry, since then afsured the Editor, that he would have 
considered himself as accefsory to the murder of that in- 
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nocent person, if he had not all along contended that 
they ought to acquit him. Let no jury after this put 
it in the power of any one to prevent that justice from 
taking place which it is their province on all occasions 
impartially to administer. 

The constitution of this-universe, however, is so happi- 
ly formed, that every evil tends to lead towards its own 
cure. A desire to grasp at power, as necefsarily produ- 
ces a counter desire in others to prevent that power from 
becoming immoderate, as a substance produces a fhadow. 
Hence it happens that all the valuable privileges which 
we in this country so fortunately boast of, have been gra- 
dually conferred upon us by attempts to extend authority 
beyond its due bounds. We have every reason to be- 
lieve, that fhould attempts of this kind be made in future, 
similar happy effects will result from it; so that thould a 
temporary inconvenience be at any time experienced from 
things of this nature, these ought not to excite extreme 
uneasinefs ; they ought only to be marked with care, and 
a steady eye be kept on that point in future. Whenever 
an attempt fhall be made, in consequence of any accident- 
al inadvertency, to wrest the power from a jury, let that 
pafs over as a thing of small moment, but let succeeding 
juries be more careful to guard their just and acknow- 
ledged privileges, by giving no handle for any one to in- 
terfere with their decrees. Thus thall the tranquillity of 
the state be preserved, and the personal security that eve- 
ry man ought to prize as the most valuable of his prero- 
gatives, be guarded by his fellow citizens, in whose hands 
only it can be entrusted with safety. 
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Tue Serr Rivat, a Novvecrrerre rrom THE Frencu. 


Concluded from p. 258. 


Tus gentleman, who had never been known to trespafs 
against sincerity, as he had given his word to his future bride, 
determined not to conceal from her a pafsion so very un- 
expected. He laid open to her the bottom of his heart, 
while fhe only feigned as much jealousy as sufficed to 
let him know that the loved him ; and afterwards expref- 
sed such resignation and indulgence, and so much confi- 
dence in his fidelity, that he could not but execrate him- 
self for having been capable of harbouring any sentiment 
to her injury. She endeavoured to remove his concern; 
by high commendations of his extraordinary prudence 
and resolution, in refusing to see the Espagnoletia un- 
mafked, at the same time advising him that he fhould see 
herso. “ That, (said fhe,) isthe only way of curing you. To 
be sure fhe is anether creature under the mafk than what 
your inflamed imagination represents her ; and fhould the 
prove to want beauty, you would soon forget her wit.” 
‘No, no, (replied he,) there is nothing like fhunning her ; 
and this very evening will I beg of my father to put off 
our marriage fora few days, while I go into the country, 
where I make no doubt but I fhall get the better of this 
freak ; my esteem for you will not allow me to give my- 
self to you in my present distracted state.’ “No, no, (says 
fhe,) I will put you in the surest way to forget the charms 
of your Espagnoletta; for unquestionably your pafsion 
will be cured on seeing her without a mafk. You may de- 
pend onit; for to tell you the truth, it is no longer ago 
than yesterday, that one, who knows her perfectly well, 
was talking of her, and said that except her eyes, the had 
not a single good feature in her face,’ Still the lover ia, 
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sisted on a fhort rustication ; but the father, who had got 
intelligence of these transactions, laid his command 
on his son to bring matters to an ifsue the very next 
day. 

The contract was signed, and after the solemnization, 
the splendid company returned to the mother’s house. 
Scarce was supper over, when in came a troop of mafks 
preceded by fiddles. The bride, who had feigned a slight 
indisposition at supper, requested her hufband to perform 
the honours of the masquerade, while the withdrew to 
rest a while. With such dispatch did the equip herself 
in her former habit, that the entered the dancing room / 
with another group cf mafks, which followed soon after 
the first: they both consisted of some intimate friends 
who had been desired to form a masquerade for facilita- 
ting the execution of the bride’s artifice. The faithful 
bridegroom, at the sight of that dreaded object, was for 
hastening out of the room; but the mother, catching 
hold of him, informed him fhe had designedly invited the 
Espagnoletta, who was at a ball in the neighbourhood, to 
favour them with her company. ‘“ My daughter, (added 
fhe,) cannot be easy until you see her unmafked ; as that 
will absolutely cure you : for the is said to be even fright- 
fully ugly.” ‘ Ah! madam, (replied he,) all the faults of 
her face will never cure me of a detestable pafsion, which 
so many other charms have kindled; I have already ima- 
gined her more hideous than it is well pofsible for her ta 
be, and am not a whit easier, Ah! madam, no longer 
stop me.’ 

While the was speaking, the Espagnoletta, animated by 
this scene, which gave her inconceivable delight, exerted 
the utmost of her kill and vivacity in all the motions of 
the dance. He turned aside his looks from the irresisti- 
ble temptation ; but fhe wantonly swept along close by 
him, which at once expelied his reason and duty, and he 
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forgot the presence of his mother-in-law. To complete 


his confusion, the Espagnoletta took him by the hand. 
This so overpowered his senses, that his mother-in-law 
taking him under the arm, he suffered himself to be drawn 
aside into the recefs of a window, without knowing whither 
he was going ; and the mother set herself by them The 
Espagnoletta then sent forth a deep sigh; and no more 
than natural: for by unmafking herself fhe feared that the 
fhould totally lose the pleasure of seeing her hufband so 
very fond. She loved him as much as he loved the Espag- 
noletta; her languifhing looks answered those of her 
transported lover. They lgoked at each other for some 
time, without uttering a word, or taking notice of the rest 
of the company retiring to another apartment, whilst 
the anxious mother’s fluent tongue was giving her son-in- 
Jaw an idea of the most distasteful uglinefs ; that by this 
contrast, when her daughter fhould come to unmafk, the 
might appear to lefs disadvantage. The fond bride avail- 
ed herself as long as the could of her hufband’s mistake ; 


but as fhe could not prevail on herself to terminate this 


scene, the mother at length took the mafk from the daugh- 
ter’s face. 

’ The powerful effect that this surprise produced in the 
happy bridegroom, is one of those things the force of 
which is diminifhed by any description. Imagine the 
situation of a man of honour, conflicting with love and 
beauty, infinitely esteeming one person, and pafsionately in 
love with another, and who at length finds them both uni- 
ted in one complete object. 

- Astothe bride, what must have been her ecstacy, 
that in so little time fhe had transformed an indifferent 
lover into an enamoured hufband, and brought the strug- 
gle between esteem and love to a favourable ifsue, which 
establithed her felicity, and equal honour to both. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT BANKRUPTCIES, wiTH HINTs oF a 


PLAN FoR mere ° ted AND OTHERS. 
2k , 
Eo the Sl 4 HAG 


Ar no former period in the commercial history of this country, has 

any thing equal to the present distrefs occurred, with regard to the 

universal complaint of a want of money, arising from the public and 
private banks having in a great measure given over accommodating 
those engaged in trade and manufactures with the usuai discount of 
bills. This country has on former occasions been preserved from im- 
pending ruin to their commercial concerns, by the very liberal afsis. 
tance afforded by the Edinburgh banks, to all whose funds entitled 
them to the public confidence. These banks are still under the di- 
rection of the same public spirited and liberal minded gentlemen, 
who have certainly very sufficient reasons for their present caution 
in discounting, otherwise they would step forward as in 1788, and 
support all those who could by a clear state of their affairs thow 
that such afsistance would enable them to weather the storm; and 
who could put such funds or securitits in the hands of the banks, as 
would decidedly insure them from a pofsibility of lofs. 

It is well known thatthe Edinburgh banks have already gone great 
lengths within the last two months in their endeavours to avert the mise- 
rable consequences that must follow here, were the dreadful bankrupt- 
cies that have lately happened in Englané to extend to this end of 
the island. But as, from the nature of banks and banking, limits 
naturally arise to their ifsuing of notes to pafs as an equivalent for 
cath, and for which the public can at all times command specie by 
applying to the banks, it becomes a duty the directors of banks owe 
to the proprietors at large, to go no furthur in ifsuing notes, than ex- 
perience has taught them can be safely done, according to the extent 
of their stock. In times like the present, when the hands of the 
manufacturers and of the merchants are full of goods, in consequence 
of the very flourifhing state of the country some months ago, some 
expedient fhould be attempted to support all in that situation, who 
can produce good funds, either in goods, bills, or heritable property ; 
and I know of none that can be done with equal ease to the banks, ang 


the country at large as the following. 
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In the city of Amsterdam al! payments of bills of exchange above 
300 guilders must,jby an order of the States of Holland of r1th Decem- 
ber 1643, be made by the bank of. Amsterdam, establithed 31st Ja- 
huary 1609. The bank receives specie, gold and silver bullion, plate, 
jewels, &c. the value whereof is placed to the credit of the person who 
makes the deposit, with whom the bank opens an account, and who, 
when he has any bills to discharge, gives an order to write offso much 
from the credit of his account to that of the person to whom the mo- 
ney is payable, who, if he has noaccount open in the bank’s books, ap- 
plies to a broker, to whom he indorses the bill and order tlicreon, and 
yeceives the value in specie, together with the agi, the bank money 
being in general from one to four fer cent. more valuable than the 
current money of Holland. In this manner the bank of Amsterdam, 
without hurting the interests of trade, has become pofsefsed of the 
money of the country. No one is reckoned lefs rich by being pof- 
sefsed only of bank money, since without the smallest difficulty 
current money can at all times be procured for it to any extent. 
_This being premised, my proposal is, that the bank of England, 
the Royal Bank, and Bank pf Scotland, or other public banks, fhould 
receive from the merchants or manufacturers of Scotland, as pledges 
or deposits, property of every kind, and advance thereon a certain pro- 
portion of the value thereof; not in bank notes, (for which specie 
could be demanded,) but by following the same plan which has been 
practised near 200 years by the bank of Amsterdam; or of ifsuing 
certificates for a variety of sums from L. 20 and upwards, to be taken 
in payment of all bills or debts whatever. 

We have been so long accustomed to see nothing but paper money 
in Scotland, that there can be no doubt of their pafsing currrent; but 
if there fhould, an act of the legislature could authorise their being 
so. Should this proposal be deemed eligible, the regulations for the 
sale of the articles so deposited, and for the payment of the interest 
by the borrower, as well as the re-payment by the banks of the ba- 
lances of such sales, the re-delivery of the goods to the person by 
whom they were deposited, and every other regulation relative to the 


businefs, could be easily adjusted. 
Mexcaror. 


¥ * On account of the importance of this lajt article at the prefent period, ac- 
knowledgements to correlpondents are till deferred Since tke above was 
fet, we bave learnt that Mr Pitt bas a plan of the fame fort in contems 
platior, which may be considered as a proof of the juftnels of the reafoning 


of our ingenious correfpondent. 





